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States than any other work published either before or since. It 
has become somewhat antiquated, however, and it is gratifying to 
know that we shall soon have a new edition brought up to date 
and written by the two men most competent to do the work. 

Exchanges with South France. — M. Franz Richter. assistant 
to M. Lichtenstein, at Montpellier, offers all objects of natural 
history in the south of France, and more especially southern 
Hymenoptera well-named, Aphididae and Coccidae in microscopic 
preparations. He has also sets of Phylloxera in the various life- 
stages. 

Hibernation of the Army Worm. — The experience of the 
past winter has very fully confirmed the revised conclusions we 
reached in 1880 respecting the hibernation of Leucania unipuncta 
in the larva state. We found the larvae of all sizes throughout 
the milder winter weather in Washington, and the first moths 
issued from them early in March or about the time when in South 
Georgia what may safely be assumed to have been a second gen- 
eration of worms for that latitude were found of all sizes. At the 
present writing, in Washington the second generation of moths 
are ovipositing, preferring, in the open field, as we rightly inferred 
in 1877, old hay and stubble and coarse grass or corn stalks to 
the green grass, whenever the former are at hand. From the 
widespread occurrence of this insect wherever we have sought 
it so far, we conclude that much damage will result from the sec- 
ond and third broods of worms in the more northern States. — C. 
V. Riley, May 4., 1S82. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Dr. Rau's Latest Contribution to Anthropology. — The 
Smithsonian Institution has done a very important service to 
archaeology by collecting into a single volume all the papers of 
Dr. Rau published in the Smithsonian Annual Reports. The 
work includes the following monographs : 

Biegert's account of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Californian peninsula (Reports 

1863 and 1864). 
Agricultural Implements of the North American stone period (1853). 
Artificial shell deposits in New Jersey (1864). 
Indian Pottery (1866). 
Drilling in stone without metal (1868). 
A deposit of flint implements in So. Illinois (1868). 
Memoir of C. F. P. von Martius (1869). 
Ancient aboriginal trade in North America (1872). 
North American Stone Implements (1872). 
The prehistoiic antiquities of Hungary (1876). 
The stock-in-trade of an aboriginal lapidary (1877). 
Observations on a gold ornament from a mound in Florida (1877). 

Inasmuch as these articles ware reprinted from stereotype 
1 Edited by Professor Oris T. Mason, 1305 Q. street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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plates, the author has called attention to additional information, 
or a modification of his views in a preface of six pages. 

Every young archaeologist should possess and study this work, 
and older investigators will receive no harm from reviewing with 
Doctor Rau the grounds of their faith. 

The Books of Chilan Balam. — A pamphlet bearing the fore- 
going title is issued by Edward Stern & Co., of Philadelphia. It 
is the substance of an address by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton to the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, in January 
last, which appeared also in the Penn Monthly for March. The 
Mayas of Yucatan possessed a literature written in " letlers and 
characters," preserved in volumes neatly bound, the paper manu- 
factured from the bark of a tree and sized with a durable white 
varnish. 

■ The old sacred rituals preserved in these volumes were ruth- 
lessly destroyed, but some of the intelligent natives, instructed in 
Spanish, wrote out in a new alphabet, partly in that language and 
partly in their own, what they remembered of the contents of 
their ancient records. 

In whatever village or by whatever hand written out, each of 
these books was and is called " The Book of Chilan Balam." In 
the pamphlet before us. Dr. Brinton gives a digest of this won- 
derful work, together with photolithographs of the signs of the 
months compared with those of Bishop Landa. 

The Relation of History to Anthropology. — In no way is 
the influence of anthropologic methods better exhibited than in 
the changes which have taken place among historians as to their 
manner of treating their subject. The best illustration of this we 
have seen is the History of Ancient Egypt, by Canon George 
Rawlinson, published in two beautifully illustrated volumes by S. 
E. Cassino, of Boston. The Egyptians themselves, undesigned- 
ly, realized that in the coming centuries there would arrive a time 
when men would tire of reading about long lists of kings and of 
royal personages, and would ask how did such a people dress, 
eat, build, work, fight, amuse themselves ? How did they organ- 
ize their society ? How did they treat each other, their women, 
children, friends, or rulers? What were their methods, customs, 
and ceremonies ? What did they know, and how did they use 
their knowledge ? They perpetuated the knowledge of all these 
things in hieroglyphics on papyrus and cut in stone. Their cli- 
mate favored the permanence of their record. Canon Rawlinson 
has written history before. His works on the great monarchies 
of the east supersede the older histories. For a long time the 
work before us will be the student's guide book to the geography, 
climate, races, language, industries, art, science, and religion of 
the land bordering the river which, " issuing from the equatorial 
regions, has strength to penetrate the ' frightful desert of interm- 
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inable scorching sand,' and to bring its waters safely through two 
thousand miles of arid, thirsty plain, in order to mingle them 
with the blue waves of the Mediterranean." 

Darwin and Anthropology. — When weeping friends gather 
to pay their last respects over the grave of a great pilot, the 
reigning thought in the minds of those who had sailed with him 
in former years would be the recollection of pleasant days and 
nights, narrow escapes, and almost miraculous deliverances. So 
perfectly ,hu man would be this oneness with the dead that for a 
time the gallant ship, the faithful sailors, and the helpful passen- 
gers would be quite forgotten, or else all their good qualities 
would be merged and blended with the virtues of this one heroic 
soul. 

In attempting to study the connections of Charles Darwin with 
the natural history of man, we are embarrassed by this same feel- 
ing. We realize that in twenty-three years we have come a great 
journey, we have passed by innumerable shoals and quicksands, 
we have made decided progress in the right direction. How 
much of this work was done by Mr. Darwin? How much did 
he immediately inspire? How much was accomplished by those 
who had drank of his inspiration? How much was the logical 
fruit of seed which he had sown? How much was the outcome 
of opposition to him ? In the brief space allowed to this note of 
regret, discussion of these topics would be impossible. Suffice it 
to say, there is no one acquainted with the progress of anthro- 
pology who will not admit that a great part of our latest anthro- 
pological research has been carried on through one of the motives 
enumerated above. 

No doubt, in archaeology, in anthropo-biology, in the elabora- 
tion of industries or comparative technology, it was known be- 
fore Mr. Darwin's day that there had been evolution, selection, 
survival of the fittest. The great merit of Mr. Darwin's work 
and influence in anthropology had been the application of the 
sime rule to arithropogeny, archaeology, biology of man, evolu- 
tion of races, of mentality, of language, of arts, of society, of 
philosophy, of creed, of cult, and of the amelioration of the race 
through better knowledge of and better adaptation to the environ- 
ment, taking the word in its widest acceptation. 

Although the greater part of Mr. Darwin's influence upon an- 
thropology has been indirectly exerted, his own personal contri- 
butions were of no mean order. Long before he had publicly 
made the application of the doctrine of descent to include the 
human race, his disciples had boldly affirmed that man, so far as 
his body is concerned, is no exception to the great law of the con- 
sanguinity of all living creatures. The publication of the Descent 
of Man and the work on the expression of emotions convinced all 
readers, however, that the man with a thousand eyes had been 
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gathering materials for another great induction. Not content 
with the guesswork of his pupils, he determined to submit his own 
theories to the most rigid scrutiny. 

Anthropology in Germany. — The Archiv fur Anthropologie, 

issues a supplement to its thirteeth volume, which contains the 

following contributions : — 

Holder, H. v. — The skeletons in the Roman cemetery in Regensburg. pp. 1-52. 

Schmidt, Emil — The import of cranial capacity, pp. 53-80. 

Reviews: — Scandinavian Literature, by Miss J. Mestorf, including Engelhard, 
Sophus Miiller, Steenstrup, Nicolaysen, Rygh, Udset Ingvald, Hildebrandt 
vonWaldheim, Montelius Soderwall; — by Dr. Fligier, including Diffenbnch, • 
Oppert, Spamer, Peschel ; — !>y Schaathausen, of the ninth International Congress 
for Prehistoric Anthropology and Archaeology in Lisbon from 20-29 Septem- 
ber, 1880. 

One hundred and twenty pages of the supplement are devoted 
to a Catalogue of Anthropological Literature, published mainly 
in 1880, containing. — 

I. Archaeology and priscan history, by J. H. Miiller. 

II. Anatomy, by A. Ecker. 

lit. Ethnography and Travels, by Dr. Fredrich Ratzel. 

IV. Zoology in its relation to Anthropology, by Dr. \V. Branco. 

Anthropology in Great Britain. — Vol. xi., No. 3, of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, is an exceptionally valu- 
able contribution to knowledge, having very little of speculation 
and a great deal of important information. The following is a list 
of the papers : — 

Woodthorpe, Lt.-Col. R. G. — Notes on Wild Tribes inhabiting the so-called Naga 

Hills, on the North-East Frontier of India. 
Thane, George D. — On some Naga skulls. 
Howorth, H. H.— The spread of the Slavs. Part IV. 
Man, E. H. — On the Andamese and Nicobarese. 
Thomson, Dr. Allen — Description of Andamanese Bone Necklaces. 
Frere, The Right Hon. Sir. H. Bartle — On the laws affecting the Relations between 

Civilized and Savage Life, as bearing on the dealings of Colonists with Abor- 

iginies. 

Mr. Woodthorpe's paper is part 11. of his studies, respecting the 
unkilted Nagas. The author minutely describes their physique, 
customs, clothing, habitations, burial, skull trophies, and cere- 
monies. Professor Thane describes the crania of the Nagas pro- 
cured by Colonel Woodthorpe and others. 

Mr. Howorth, as is well-known, has given years of his life to 
the Slavic races and in the communication just cited devotes his 
pen to the Bulgarians. "There is a political Bulgaria and an 
ethnographic Bulgaria." The two are different in boundaries and 
otherwise. The former includes all the country subject to the 
Bulgarian crown in the days of its greatest prosperity, the latter 
includes the area peopled by Bulgarians properly so-called. 

Mr. Man was not only an eye-witness of what he has recorded, 
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but he is a keen observer, and a piquant writer. He has* a 
charming way of knocking over old conceptions of how things 
must have been. For instance, the bamboo gridiron becomes a 
drying-grate ; boiling meat in a bamboo pot over the fire is 
changed to roasting the whole affair, pot and all ; holes in the 
ground to sleep in, are nothing but children playing burial, etc. 
For comparative technology, the article is invaluable. The neck- 
laces described by Dr. Thomson are made from human bones. 

Sir. Bartle Frere's paper, however, is the one of greatest mo- 
ment. The editor of these notes read a paper on the same topic 
at the American Association last summer. Sir. Bartle Frere's ob- 
servations were made in India, where the Aryan peoples have 
been in contact with uncivilized and more aboriginal races from 
the earliest times, and in South Africa among the Hottentots, 
Bushmen, and the Banta Tribes. 

GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

The Ancestry and Habits of Thylacoleo. — The recent re- 
ception of nearly complete specimens of . the mandibles of the 
Ptilodus mediavus (Naturalist, November, 1881), enables me to 
correct the table of genera of Plagiaulacidce, given in the May, 
1882, Naturalist. The remarkable mammal in question turns 
out to have but one huge cutting premolar tooth, and to present 
considerable resemblance to the supposed " pouched lion " (Thy- 
lacoleo carnifex) of the Australian Pliocene formation, which ex- 
cited so much discussion a few years ago in England. Consid- 
erable light is thrown on the history of this group, which disap- 
peared so early in Europe and America, to survive in Australia 
almost up to the present geological age. 

The genera of the family differ as follows: 

a. Several large cutting premolars. 

Premolars four, sides not ridged Ctenacodon. 

Premolars typically three, with oblique lateral ridges Plagiaulax. 

aa. One large cutting premolar. 

jj. Inferior molars with several tubercles. 
Large premolar without posterior cusp; edge directed upwards; sides ridged v 

Ptilodus. 

Large premolar with posterior cusp; edge directed forwards ; sides (?) not ridged 

Catopsalis. 
p°. Inferior molars small with few lobes; the last rudimental. 

Large premolar without posterior cusp; edge directed upwards; sides not ridged 

Thylacoleo. 

The phylogeny of these forms, in connection with that of the 
kangaroos, may be expressed as follows : It is evident that such 
forms as Thylacoleo, Ptilodus, and Catopsalis are more specialized 
than Plagiaulax and Ctenacodon, inasmuch as the number of teeth 
is reduced, and the cutting function of the premolars is concentrated 
in a single large tooth. This is quite the same kind of specialization 



